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Foreword  and  Acknowledgment 

TPhe  study  of  genealogy,  perhaps  more 
than  that  of  any  other  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  tends  to  establish  in  our  con" 
sciousness  the  fact  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
A  family  is  only  perpetuated  by  constantly 
dividing  its  heritage  with  other  families 
through  inter  "marriage,  and  thus  the  theory 
of  the  superiority  of  any  one  family  as  against 
another,  contains  within  itself  the  seed  of  its 
own  destruction.  No  family  stands  alone,  or 
exists  as  a  separate  entity.  As  we  trace  our 
ancestry  back  a  few  generations  we  are  im" 
pressed  by  the  fact  that,  regardless  of  the 
name  we  bear,  we  belong  to  no  one  family, 
but  to  many.  And  the  further  we  trace  our 
history,  the  broader  becomes  the  stream  of 
our  heritage.  Thus  a  proper  interest  in  our 
forbears  should  not  be  a  narrowing  influence, 
leading  to  snobbishness  and  false  pride,  but  a 
broadening  one  leading  to  a  higher  humanity. 

This  sketch  of  the  Foster  family  is  not 
presented  to  glorify  that  family  above  others. 
It  is  written  to  satisfy  a  normal  and  natural 
interest  in  the  name  we  bear  and  in  the  stock 
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from  which  we  are  descended.  We  are  nat- 
urally  glad  to  find  the  Foster  name  an  ancient 
and  an  honored  one.  We  are  glad  to  have 
accurate  and  definite  record  of  the  part  the 
family  played  in  the  early  history  of  our 
country. 

Most  of  the  information  contained  in  this 
sketch  was  obtained  from  the  Foster  Geneal¬ 
ogy  written  by  Frederick  Clifton  Pierce  and 
published  in  1899.  Other  books  and  records 
were  consulted,  but  in  the  main  the  author  is 
indebted  to  this  celebrated  genealogist  for  his 

information.  The  genealogy  itself  is  too  large 
and  expensive  a  volume  to  permit  of  wide  cir- 

culation,  and  copies  of  it  are  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  secure.  It  is  hoped  this  smaller  book 
may  serve  to  acquaint  members  of  the  family 
with  something  of  its  rich  tradition;  and  that 
in  the  noble  lives  and  sacrifices  of  their  ances¬ 
tors  they  may  find  inspiration  to  face  the 
present  trying  times  with  like  courage  and 
vision. 

The  Author 
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The  Foste r  Origin 

To  trace  the  origins  of  the  Foster  family 
one  must  go  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  to 
the  France  of  837.  In  that  year  died  Anacher 
Great  Forester  of  Flanders  from  whom  are 
descended  all  of  the  English  and  American 
branches  of  the  Foster  family. 

A  grandson  in  the  fifth  generation  of 
Anacher  Great  Forester  of  Flanders  first  took 
the  Foster  name  to  England  in  1066.  In  that 
year  Sir  Richard  Forester,  along  with  his 
father  Baldwin  the  Fourth,  accompanied 
William  the  Conqueror  to  England.  This 
Richard  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Con- 
queror,  who  had  previously  married  his  sister 
Matilda.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Rich' 
ard,  who  was  then  a  youth  of  sixteen,  received 
the  honor  of  knighthood.  He  did  not  return 
to  France  but  remained  in  England,  thus 
establishing  the  Anglo-Norman  branch  of  the 
Fosters,  who  for  generations  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  chieftains  of  Northumberland,  and  al¬ 
lied  by  marriage  with  all  of  the  great  families 
of  northern  England.  In  the  year  1191,  Sir 
John  Forster  accompanied  Richard  1st  to 
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Palestine  on  a  Crusade.  When  the  life  of 
King  Richard  was  endangered  by  a  group  of 
Saracens  who  had  surrounded  him,  Sir  John 
and  his  retainers  rushed  to  the  rescue  and 
saved  the  Sovereign  from  a  tragic  fate.  For 
his  bravery  and  timely  assistance,  the  King 
gave  to  Sir  John  the  right  to  bear  a  green 
chevron  on  his  shield.  The  green  chevron 
has  appeared  on  the  Arms  of  most  Fosters 
ever  since  that  date.  This  same  Forster  was 
later  one  of  those  who  compelled  King  John 
to  sign  the  Magna  Charta  in  1215.  Especially 
interesting  were  the  Forsters  of  Bamborough 
Castle  who,  from  the  reign  of  James  1st  to 
that  of  George  1st,  a  period  of  over  one  hun- 
dred  years,  were  Knights  Bannerets,  Lords 
Warden  of  the  Middle  Marches,  High  Sher- 
iffs  of  Northumberland  and  hereditary 
Governors  of  Bamborough  Castle.  Bairn 
borough  Castle,  a  magnificent  old  structure, 
was  secured  by  a  grant  from  William  the 
Conqueror.  It  is  still  standing  today  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Northumberland. 

In  early  times  names  were  frequently  de^ 
scriptive  of  occupation  or  position,  such  as 
Mason,  Carpenter,  Waterman,  Bishop, 
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Weaver,  Sargent,  et  cetera.  In  this  custom, 
it  is  believed,  lies  the  origin  of  the  Foster 
name.  The  name  was  first  spelled  Forrester, 
then  Forester;  it  later  became  Forster,  and 
finally  Foster.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin 
forestarius,  and  indicates  one  who  is  in 
charge  of  a  forest.  This  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  is  strengthened  by  the  de- 
signs  of  the  various  Foster  Coats  of  Arms, 
most  of  which  bear  three  hunting  horns  on 
the  shield,  together  with  other  sylvan 
emblems. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  the  Foster  faim 
ily  in  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  in 
M  armion. 

“There  was  mounting  ’mong  graemes  of  the 
netherby  clan 

Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves, 

They  rode  and  they  ran.” 

M armion,  Canto  5,  XII 

The  distinguished  English  novelist,  Sir 
Walter  Besant,  immortalized  the  family  in 
his  novel  Dorothy  Forster.  In  the  second 
chapter  of  this  book  he  says,  “There  are  in 
Northumberland  (one  may  thank  heaven  for 
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it)  as  many  Forsters  as  there  are  Fenwicks, 
and  more.  First  it  hath  been  said  (but  ir' 
reverently)  the  Lord  made  Adam  and  Eve; 
and  then  he  made  the  Forsters.  They  are, 
indeed,  as  ancient  a  family  as  any  in  the 
county.” 

While  American  Fosters  will  always  read 
with  interest  of  the  glories  of  their  noble  and 
valiant  English  forbears,  it  is  with  the  Amerb 
can  branch  of  the  family  that  this  sketch  is 
primarily  concerned.  We  turn,  therefore, 
from  this  brief  glimpse  at  its  ancient  origin,  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  planting  of  this 
sturdy  stock  on  American  soil. 
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Early  Settlers 

The  Foster  name  appears  in  America  ah 
most  simultaneously  with  the  coming  of  the 
first  Pilgrim  fathers  and  the  founding  of  the 
first  Colonies.  In  1634  a  William  Foster 
came  to  this  country  from  England  on  the 
ship  Hercules.  He  settled  at  Ipswich  near 
Boston,  where  land  was  granted  to  him.  This 
was  a  period  of  intense  religious  conflicts  and 
the  views  of  this  Foster  did  not  coincide  with 
the  average  Puritan’s.  He  held  to  the  doc 
trines  of  Wheelwright  and  Anne  Hutchinson, 
and  this  difference  of  opinion  led  to  his  re" 
moval  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he 
died  about  1685. 

Early  in  the  17th  century  Jonathan,  David, 
Ephraim,  and  Samuel  Foster  reached  the  new 
world.  These  men  were  brothers,  the  sons 
of  William  Foster  of  England.  One  jour" 
neyed  northward  to  Maine;  another  estab" 
lished  himself  on  Long  Island;  another  settled 
in  northern  New  Jersey;  Samuel  made  his 
home  in  Cape  May,  and  from  him  are  de" 
scended  most  of  the  Fosters  in  southern  New 
Jersey. 
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A  Colonel  John  Foster,  who  was  born  in 
Alesbury  County,  England,  joined  the  Colony 
at  Boston  some  years  after  its  establishment. 
He  was  a  man  of  outstanding  character  and 
ability,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  richest 
merchants  of  the  town.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  defense  of  the  community,  being 
an  officer  of  the  artillery  company.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Safety  in  1689; 
in  the  year  1690  he  was  representative  for 
Portsmouth;  and  as  early  as  1677  had  been 
one  of  Governor  Dudley’s  councillors.  He 
was  named  as  a  member  of  the  first  council 
set  up  in  the  Charter  of  William  and  Mary 
in  1692,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  oc" 
cupy  until  his  death  on  February  9,  1711. 
His  daughter,  Sarah,  who  was  born  in  1686, 
married  Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  early  Mas- 
sachusetts.  Governor  Hutchinson  was  a  man 
of  broad  talents.  He  was  a  student  at  Har- 
vard  College  when  he  was  but  twelve  years 
of  age  and  conducted  himself  in  such  a  man- 
ner  as  to  win  the  marked  commendation  of 
his  instructors.  He  received  his  bachelor’s 
degree  in  1727  and  later  studied  law.  On  a 
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visit  to  London  he  was  entrusted  with,  and 
successfully  concluded,  important  business  for 
the  town  of  Boston.  After  his  return,  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  and  remained  a  mem" 
ber  of  that  body  for  ten  years,  three  of  which 
he  served  as  speaker.  During  his  legislative 
career,  and  as  Governor  of  the  Colony,  he 
gained  a  reputation  as  an  orator  of  magnify 
cent  powers.  Hutchinson  was  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  when  the  famous  Boston  Tea 

Party  occurred  on  December  14,  1773.  Never 
popular  in  this  country  because  of  his  Tory 

propensities,  he  later  returned  to  England 
where  he  was  pensioned  by  the  British  gov" 
ernment.  Although  his  public  life  was  ex" 
tremely  active,  he  found  time  to  do  consider" 
able  writing  and  published  many  volumes  of 
an  historical  character,  chiefly  concerning 
Massachusetts.  He  died  at  Broughton,  Eng" 
land,  on  June  9,  1780. 

Andrew  Foster  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  played  an 
active  part  in  establishing  that  community. 
The  fact  that  he  left  an  estate  valued  in  these 
days  at  £504  shows  him  to  have  been  a  dili" 
gent  and  industrious  worker.  An  account  of 
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his  descendants  may  be  found  on  page  227  of 
volume  20  of  the  J^ew  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register.  He  died  on  De- 
cember  3,  1692,  having  attained  the  great 
age  of  106  years. 

It  is  definitely  known  that  other  Fosters 
came  to  America  about  the  time  of  these 
sturdy  pioneers  we  have  been  considering,  and 
that  they  and  their  descendants  contributed 
much  toward  the  establishment  of  civilisation 
and  the  securing  of  liberty  in  the  new  world. 
The  great  majority  of  Fosters  now  living  in 
America,  however,  are  descendants  of  Regb 
nald  Foster  who  settled  at  Ipswich  in  1635. 
He  has  rightly  been  called  the  Father  of  the 
American  Fosters. 
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Reginald  Foster 


R-eginald  Foster  was  born  at  Brunton, 
England,  about  1595.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  an  ancient  and  highly  respected  family  of 
that  district,  the  Fosters  of  Bamborough. 
Since  most  Americans  bearing  the  name  of 
Foster  are  direct  descendants  of  this  man,  it 
is  of  interest  to  quote  briefly  his  family  tree. 
He  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Forster,  who  was  a 
son  of  Cuthbert  Forster,  who  was  a  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Forster,  who  was  a  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Forster,  who  was  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Forster,  who  was  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  For" 
ster,  who  was  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Forster, 
who  was  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Forster,  who 
was  a  son  of  Sir  William  Forster,  who  was 
a  son  of  Sir  Richard  Forster,  who  was  a  son 
of  Sir  Reginald  Forster,  who  was  a  son  of 
Sir  Alfred  Forster,  who  was  a  son  of  Sir 
Randolph  Forster,  who  was  a  son  of  Sir  John 
Forster,  who  was  a  son  of  Sir  William  For" 
ster,  who  was  a  son  of  Sir  Reginald  Forster, 
who  was  a  son  of  Sir  Hugo  Foresturious,  who 
was  a  son  of  Sir  Richard  Foresturious,  who 
was  a  son  of  Baldwin  IV,  who  was  a  son  of 
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Baldwin  III  of  Flanders,  who  was  a  son  of 
Baldwin  II  of  Flanders,  who  was  a  son  of 
Baldwin  I  of  Flanders,  who  was  a  son  of 
Anacher  Great  Forester  of  Flanders,  who 
died  in  the  year  837. 

Reginald  Foster  came  to  America  with  his 
wife  Judith,  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  and 
settled  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  some  time 

in  the  year  of  1635.  He  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  many  Puritans  who  desired  to  escape 

from  the  religious  persecution  of  their  native 
land.  The  year  of  Reginald’s  sailing,  twenty 
ships  bearing  approximately  three  thousand 
persons  made  the  journey  from  England. 
Reginald’s  plans  for  establishing  himself  in 
the  new  world  nearly  failed  of  realisation,  as 
the  ship  on  which  he  had  embarked  was  de' 
tained  in  the  English  harbor  under  orders  of 
King  Charles,  who  had  issued  a  proclamation 
prohibiting  the  Puritans  from  leaving  the 
country.  After  being  delayed  for  several 
anxious  days,  the  embargo  was  lifted,  and  the 
vessel  bearing  the  Father  of  American  Fosters 
set  sail. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  from  1620  to 
1640  about  298  vessels  bearing  English  citfi 
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sens  made  the  journey  from  the  old  world 
to  the  new.  Those  sturdy  sailing  ships 
brought  about  four  thousand  families  to  our 
shores,  numbering  in  all  some  twenty-one 
thousand  persons.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  direct  descendants  of  this  group  comprise 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  present  popu- 
lation  of  the  United  States. 

Of  Reginald’s  life  in  Ipswich,  few  facts 
can  be  gleaned,  but  from  such  as  are  available 
we  conclude  that  he  was  a  prosperous  and 
active  citizen.  For  example,  we  know  that 
on  December  19,  1645,  he  contributed  three 
shillings  as  his  share  of  a  fund  of  some  twenty- 
four  pounds  paid  one  Major  Dennison,  whose 
military  forces  protected  Essex  and  Norfolk 
Counties  against  the  Indians.  We  know  from 
town  and  county  records  that  Reginald  Fos¬ 
ter  “bought  of  Ralph  Dix,  of  Ipswich,  8 
March,  1647-8,  'all  his  six  acre  lott  he  (Dix)’ 
bought  of  William  White  (same  day),  lying 
in  the  common  field  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  bounded  on  land  of  Thomas  Smyth, 
Humphrey  Broadstreet  and  Robert  Lord.” 
There  is  no  mention  of  him  again  until  1652, 
when  it  was  “granted  Thomas  Clark  and 
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Reginald  Foster,  that  when  they  shall  have 
cut  through  a  passage  from  this  river  into 
Chebacco  river  of  ten  feet  wide  and  soe  deepe 
as  a  lighter  may  pass  through  laden,  and  to 
make  a  ford  and  footebridge  over,  that  then 
the  town  have  given  unto  them  £10  towards 
said  passage."  In  the  same  year  he  was  a 
witness  to.  the  will  of  William  Averill,  of  Ips- 
wich;  and  bought  of  Roger  Preston,  “11 
March,  1657-8,  for  £50,  his  dwelling  house, 
house  lot,  barn  and  other  buildings,  also  an¬ 
other  house  lot,  with  gardens,  orchards,  etc., 
which  Preston  bought  of  Robert  Wallis,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  one 
planting  lot  of  three  acres,  on  the  north  side 
of  Town  Hill,  bounded  on  land  of  widow 
Rose  Whipple,  Andrew  Hodges,  John  Morse 
and  Thomas  Treadwell." 

While  we  cannot  with  certainty  point  to 
the  exact  location  of  Reginald  Foster's  house 
in  Ipswich,  according  to  tradition  he  lived 
near  the  East  Bridge.  The  Ipswich  Antique 
rian  Papers  for  December,  1880  contain  a 
picture  of  “the  ancient  house  .  .  .  which  was 
called  the  Foster  house.  In  its  prime  it  was 
a  handsome  and  substantial  mansion.  Some 
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years  ago  a  writer  in  the  Historical  Gened' 
logical  Register  .  .  .  thought  it  might  have 
been  the  first  house  built  by  Reginald  Foster, 
which  he  gave  to  his  son,  Deacon  Jacob  Fos" 
ter.  If  this  is  correct,  the  house  was  bunt 
about  1638.” 

Reginald  Foster  was  twice  married;  first  to 
Judith,  in  England,  and  second  to  Sarah 
Martin,  of  Ipswich,  in  September,  1665.  His 
seven  children  all  married,  lived  to  old  age, 
and  had  numerous  progeny.  Little  more  of 
Reginald's  life  is  known  than  is  here  set  forth. 
He  died  sometime  between  March  5  and  May 
30,  1681.  His  will  was  proved  on  June  9, 
1681.  Because  it  is  an  authoritative  and  com" 
plete  document  of  this  interesting  Foster;  be" 
cause  it  reflects  something  of  the  personality 
of  our  great  ancestor;  and  because  it  indirect" 
ly  gives  glimpses  of  early  pioneer  life  in  New 
England,  it  is  quoted  here  in  its  entirety, 
as  found  in  Book  4,  Leaf  402,  of  Ipswich 
Records. 
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Will  of  Reginald  Foster 

The  last  Will  and  testament  of  Renol 
ffoster  Senr.  of  Ipswich  in  the  County  of 
Essex  in  LJew  England,  made  the  last  day  of 
April,  Anno  Dom,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
&  80,  being  this  day  by  Gods  good  providence 
of  perfect  understanding,  tho,  through  in- 
firmatyes  of  body,  dayly  mind  full  of  my 
mortality.  Therefore  for  the  setting  my 
house  in  order  I  ma\e  and  apoynt  this  my  last 
Will  and  testament  as  followeth. 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen  my  soule  I  com - 
mitt  into  the  hands  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  blessed 
redeemer,  In  hope  of  a  joyfull  resurrection  at 
the  last  day  my  body  to  a  decent  comly  buriall, 
And  for  my  outward  estate  which  the  Lord 
hath  graciously  given  me,  I  thus  dispose  of  it 
in  manner  following: 

Imp.  To  my  beloved  wife  Sarah  I  give  the 
use  of  the  house  I  now  dwell  in,  and  the 
orcyards  (orchards),  and  gardens  and  five 
pound  yearly,  dureing  her  naturall  life,  and 
two  cowes,  which  she  shall  chuse  out  of  my 
stoc\,  and  the  \eeping  of  them  both  summer 
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&  winter  yearly ,  also  I  give  her  the  bedstead 
with  beding  in  the  parler,  and  the  rest  of  the 
linnen  &  woolen  yarne  that  she  hath  made 
and  prvided  into  the  house,  also  the  use  of  a 
bras  pot,  and  cheespres,  and  \neading  trough, 
with  the  utensils  in  the  Leantoo,  and  the  great 
\ettle  &  two  s\illets  dureing  her  naturall  life, 
Also  I  give  her  three  sheepe  to  be  \ept  winter 
&  summer,  also  two  piggs,  and  what  pro' 
visions  shall  be  in  the  house  at  my  decease, 
also  the  table  and  forme  for  her  naturall  life, 
ffurther  my  will  is  that  the  household  stuff  & 
things  that  my  wife  brought  into  the  house 
when  I  marryed  her  be  at  his  dispose  in  life 
and  at  death. 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Abraham 
ffoster  my  now  dwelling  house  and  orchard 
and  ground  about  it,  three  acres  more  or  less 
&  halfe  the  barne,  and  halfe  that  land  in  the 
field  lyeing  betweene  the  land  of  John  Deny 
son  &  Philip  f fowlers,  and  ten  acres  on  this 
syde  the  River  coded  Muddy  River  by  Major 
Denisons  &  John  Edwards  land,  and  six  acres 
of  salt  marsh,  All  which  I  give  him  after  my 
wives  decease,  I  give  him  four  acres  of  marsh 
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at  Plumb  Islaiid  and  the  six  acres  at  Hogs 
Island. 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Renol 
ffoster  all  the  land  which  he  possesses  of  myne 
at  the  falls ,  that  he  hath  built  a  house  upon 
both  upland  &  marsh  be  it  fifty  acres  more  or 
less ,  only  to  pay  out  of  it  within  a  yeare  after 
my  decease  to  Sarah  my  daughter  Story,  the 
sum  that  I  have  given  her,  except  wt  ye  sheets 
&  pillo  cases  amounts  to. 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Isaac\ 
ffoster  my  eight  acres  of  fresh  meadow  at  the 
west  meadows  joineing  to  meadows  of  his, 
and  four  acres  of  salt  marsh  at  Hogs  Island, 
Jacob  to  have  the  use  of  the  salt  til  the  de' 
cease  of  my  wife. 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  William 
ffoster  my  six  acres  of  land  I  had  of  Thomas 
Smith  &  six  acres  of  marsh  at  Hog  Island,  the 
marsh  to  Jacob  till  my  wives  decease. 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Jacob 
ffoster  the  house  he  lives  in  &  ground  about 
it,  and  my  two  lotts  beyond  Muddy  River 
ten  acres  more  or  lesse  and  the  remainder  of 
salt  marsh  att  Hog  Island,  further  my  will  is 
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that  my  son  Jacob  have  my  land  at  home  and 
barne  dureing  my  wives  naturall  life,  further 
I  give  him  my  pasture  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  by  Simon  Tompsons,  and  the  pasture  by 
Caleb  Kimballs,  also  I  give  him  a  feather  bed, 
only  my  will  is  that  he  pay  what  I  have  given 
my  wife  &  \eepe  in  re  pair  es  for  her  yearly, 
what  I  have  allowed  her  and  given  her  in  my 
will. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Sarah, 
'William  Storeys  wife  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 
viz.  a  payre  of  sheets  and  a  paire  of  pillow 
cases,  and  what  they  amount  not  to  of  the 
sum,  the  rest  in  the  hands  of  my  son  Renol, 
which  I  have  willed  him  to  pay  as  appeares 
above. 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter 
Mary  the  wife  of  ffrancis  Peabody  the  summ 
of  ten  pound,  part  of  it  to  be  pay'd  in  a  payre 
of  sheetes  and  a  paire  of  pillo  cases  &  a  f ether 
bed,  the  bed  after  my  wives  decease. 

I  give  my  grandchild  Hanah  Story  the  sum 
of  six  pounds  viz.  a  bed  bolster  pillow  and 
paire  of  sheetes  and  blan\etts,  which  are  of 
my  now  wives  ma\eing,  the  rest  to  be  payd 
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by  my  executors  if  she  carry  it  well  to  my 
wife  while  she  lives  with  her  as  she  hath  done 
to  us  hitherto. 

My  will  is  that  my  son  Jacob  have  the  im' 
plements  of  husbandry. 

My  will  is  wch  I  desire  and  apoynt  my  two 
sonns  Abraham  ffoster  and  Jacob  ffoster,  to 
be  my  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testa' 
ment,  and  request  and  desire  my  beloved 
) friends  Simon  Stace  &  J'Jehemiah  Jewett  to 
be  my  overseers  to  this  my  will  fullfild  by  my 
executors,  and  if  any  difference  arise  amongst 
my  wife  and  children,  or  amongst  them,  about 
any  perticular  in  my  will,  my  will  is  that  my 
two  overseers  shall  end  it,  and  they  rest  sat' 
ticefied  as  they  two  shall  agree  and  if  they 
two  differ,  then  as  a  third  man,  who  they 
shall  choose  joyning  with  either  of  them. 

In  wittnes  whereof  I  have  sett  to  my  hand 
&  seale,  read,  signed,  sealed  and  declared  to 
be  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me  Renol 
ffoster  Senr,  the  day  and  yeare  above  written 
1680,  as  wittnes  my  hand  &  seale 

Re ginold  Foster 

Witnesses. 

John  Starkweather 

FJehemiah  Jewett 
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Memorandum.  The  things  given  my  wife 
for  her  naturall  life  be  soe  exsept  she  marry 
againe  and  what  debts  shee  shall  have  due  for 
labor  &  wor\e  shall  be  for  her  proper  use  & 
sole  benifitt ,  and  that  the  repaires  of  the  house 
be  out  of  her  estate ,  and  dureing  her  abode 
in  it,  and  that  my  wife  shall  have  liberty  to 
cutt  &  procure  what  woood  she  needeth  from 
of  (off)  my  land  at  Muddy  River,  this  de' 
clared  the  5  of  March  1680-81  to  be  his  last 
will. 

Reginold  Foster 

In  presence  of  wittnesses 
John  Starkweather 
Iffehemiah  Jewett 

The  9th  June  1681  "Njehemiah  Jewett  & 
John  Starkweather  appeared  before  our  Hon¬ 
ored  majestrates  Major  Genii  Denison  Esqr. 
and  Major  Samuel  Appleton  Esqr.  &  the 
cler\e  present  and  made  oath  that  they  were 
present  and  saw  Renol  ffoster  signe,  seale  & 
publish  this  to  be  his  last  will  &  testament 
and  they  \now  of  no  other  and  that  he  was 
of  a  disposeing  mynd. 

As  attest.  Robert  Lord,  Cler. 
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Pioneer  Fosters 


It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  trace 
in  detail  the  descendants  of  Reginald  Foster, 
or  of  the  other  Fosters  who  came  to  America 
at  the  time  of  the  Pilgrim  migration.  The 
early  records  of  the  country  show  that  the 
Fosters  were  people  of  culture  and  daring — 
quick  to  assume  their  full  part  in  the  hazard' 
ous  experiences  of  pioneer  life  and  active  in 
establishing  the  means  of  educational  and 
cultural  advancement.  Over  five  hundred 
Fosters  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Sixteen 
Fosters  were  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
before  1799.  Many  Fosters  served  in  town 
councils,  in  state  legislative  bodies,  and  in  varh 
ous  other  public  capacities.  Many  were 
farmers,  school  teachers,  lawyers,  lumbermen, 
trappers,  clergymen,  physicians,  soldiers — all 
serving  their  country  faithfully  and,  by  their 
patient  efforts,  assisting  in  laying  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Republic  itself.  From  this 
vast  group  of  pioneer  Fosters,  we  have  se- 
lected  a  few  for  special  consideration  in  the 
remainder  of  this  sketch.  They  are  no  more 
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worthy  of  our  veneration  and  respect  than 
many  others,  but  they  are  selected  as  typical 
examples  of  our  Foster  forbears, — of  men  who 
in  the  wide  variety  of  their  activities  indicate 
the  broad  and  generous  contribution  their 
family  made  to  the  Republic’s  formative 
years. 
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Boston  s  First  Printer 


A  Foster  set  up  the  first  printing  press  in 
Boston.  This  man  was  John  Foster,  quaintly 
referred  to  after  his  death  as  the  “jewel  of 
Dorchester.”  Born  in  the  town  of  Dorchester 
in  the  year  1648,  no  one  can  read  an  account 
of  his  life  without  being  impressed  by  the  in- 
genuity  and  versatility  of  this  early  Puritan. 
Educator,  printer,  mathematician,  astronomer 
— these  are  a  few  of  the  titles  which  we  must 
bestow  upon  him. 

After  his  graduation  from  Harvard  in 
1667,  he  began  his  career  in  his  native  village 
as  a  teacher.  Something  of  his  personality 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fourth  article  of  his 
teaching  contract  which,  couched  in  archaic 
language,  states  that  it  shall  be  “granted  as  a 
liberty  to  ye  Master,  if  he  see  it  meete  for  to 
go  once  in  a  fortnight  to  a  lecture.”  The 
broad  interests  of  the  young  teacher  are  iim 
plied  in  that  statement.  In  an  agreement  for 
the  year  1672,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Foster 
“shall  teach  such  lattin  schollars  as  shall  come 
to  his  fathers  hous  one  wholl  yeer  next  en- 
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sueing  from  the  first  of  January  next,  and  to 
instruct  and  give  out  coppies  to  such  as  come 
to  him  to  learn  to  writte — for  his  paines  to 
have  ten  pounds/’  In  1674  we  learn  that  his 
“recompense  for  conducting  grammar  scholars 
in  English,  Latin  and  writing  at  ye  schole" 
house  was  thirty  pounds.”  Like  Benjamin 
Franklin  of  Philadelphia,  this  Foster  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  important  field  of  printing.  The 
press  of  young  John  Foster  was  set  up  in 
1675,  a  year  after  permission  for  the  establish" 
ment  of  such  a  house  had  been  granted  by 
the  General  Court.  From  the  Sign  of  the 
Dove ,  his  printing  shop,  issued  a  number  of 
important  publications,  such  as:  Increase 
Mather’s  Exhortation  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
l^ew  England;  his  Brief  History  of  the  'Wane 
with  the  Indians ;  and  other  works  by  Mather, 
Rev.  John  Eliot  and  Samuel  Willard. 

Because  he  was  a  “great  mathematician,” 
he  became  interested  in  almanacs.  His  ab 
manac  for  1678  was  evidently  a  pretentious 
one  for  it  contained  thirty^two  pages  and  re" 
cords  “Courts,  Commencements,  Dog  Dayes 
and  like  varied  events.”  In  his  almanac  for 
1681  he  elaborately  describes  a  comet  seen  in 
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Boston  in  November  and  December  1680,  in 
which  he  tells  of  a  comet  trail  which  reached 
from  “near  the  horizon  to  the  z,enith,”  ample 
reason  for  Boston’s  citizens  having  become  in- 
timidated  by  it. 

It  was  probably  while  operating  his  print' 
ing  shop  that  John  Foster  designed  the  Coat 
of  Arms  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  task 
for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted.  This 
product  of  his  skill  and  ingenuity  remains  the 
official  Coat  of  the  State  to  this  day. 

The  promising  career  of  this  interesting 
Foster  was  cut  short  at  the  age  of  33.  He 
died  on  September  9,  1681.  In  his  will  (and 
here  again  the  personality  of  the  man  comes 
out)  he  expressed  the  desire  for  a  handsome 
gravestone. 

The  stone  contains  not  only  an  appropriate 
astronomical  device  to  designate  his  skill  in 
this  field,  but  also  an  interesting  inscription 
in  Latin,  the  translation  of  which  reads: 
“Thou,  O  Foster,  who  on  earth  didst  study 
the  heavenly  bodies,  now  ascend  above 
the  firmament  and  survey  the  highest  heavens. 
I  do  survey  and  inhabit  this  Divine  region. 
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To  its  possession  I  am  admitted  through  the 
grace  of  Jesus;  and  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude 
I  hold  the  most  sacred  obligation.11 

Interesting,  too,  is  the  poem,  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  eulogistic  verse  of  that 
period,  which  Foster's  close  friend,  Mr. 
Joseph  Capen,  a  minister  of  Topsfield,  wrote 
after  his  death. 

“Thy  body,  which  no  activeness  didst  lack, 
Now's  laid  aside  like  an  old  Almanack; 

But  for  the  present  only's  out  of  date, 

'Twill  have  at  length  a  far  more  active  state. 
Yea,  tho'  with  dust  thy  body  soiled  be. 

Yet  at  the  resurrection  we  shall  see 
A  fair  EDITION,  and  of  matchless  worth, 
Free  from  ERRATAS,  new  in  Heaven  set 
forth, 

'Tis  but  a  word  from  God  to  Great  Creator 
It  shall  be  done  when  he  saith  Imprimatur." 
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First  Naval  Engagement 
of  the  Revolutioit 

I  t  was  under  the  command  of  a  Foster  that 
the  Colonists  seised  “the  first  naval  prise  ever 
taken  from  the  mother  country  by  her  grown- 
up  and  restless  daughter.”  Colonel  Benjamin 
Foster,  Jr.,  a  grandson  in  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  of  Reginald  Foster,  was  this  man,  and 
one  who  typifies  perfectly  the  staunchness  and 
the  fortitude  of  the  New  England  pioneer. 
His  life  was  marked  by  nobility  of  character 
and  matchless  bravery.  Born  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  he  moved  with  his  family  at  an  early  age 
to  Scarboro,  Maine.  Even  as  a  boy  his  cour¬ 
age  was  amasing.  It  is  related  that  when  he 
was  only  eleven  years  old,  his  father  put  him 
in  charge  of  a  herd  of  cattle  for  an  entire 
winter,  the  boy  remaining  alone  and  isolated 
from  the  outside  world  until  spring. 

He  was  still  but  a  youth  when,  in  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  days,  he  joined  the  Provincial  army 
and  fought  under  General  Abercrombie  in  the 
first  French  and  Indian  war  at  Ticonderoga. 
Foster,  who  always  said  of  himself  that  “he 
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never  knew  what  fear  was,”  attributed  the 
loss  of  this  battle  to  the  lack  of  courage  upon 
the  part  of  the  English  General. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  in  Machias,  Maine, 
he  was  always  regarded  as  its  leading  citizen 
and  as  the  father  of  the  town.  At  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
lumber  trade,  which  was  Machias’  sole  means 
of  support,  was  cut  off  and  actual  suffering 
for  the  necessities  of  life  ensued.  For  weeks 
Foster  traveled  long  distances  daily  to  dig 
clams  from  the  sea  flats,  this  food  being  the 
only  means  of  saving  his  family  from  imme- 
diate  starvation.  How  touching  is  the  story 
of  one  of  his  visits  to  the  flats,  when,  having 
stuffed  his  pockets  with  clams,  he  sat  ex- 
hausted  upon  a  rock,  undetermined  as  to 
whether  to  allow  the  flowing  tide  to  drown 
him  or  to  return  home  to  his  suffering  family. 
Raising  his  eyes,  he  happened  to  see  upon  the 
horizon  the  vessel,  long  expected,  which  was 
carrying  provisions  for  the  starving  colony. 
"Immediately  his  feet  and  ankle-bones  re- 
gained  strength”;  and  he  hastened  to  the  town 
with  the  joyful  news. 
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The  account  of  the  naval  skirmishes  off  the 
coast  of  Maine  in  1775,  in  which  Foster  ac' 
tively  participated,  is  among  the  most  inter' 
esting  of  Maine’s  pioneer  stories.  Captain 
Ichabod  Jones  of  Boston,  who  had  relatives  in 
Machias,  although  a  Tory  in  politics,  re' 
ceived  permission  from  the  British  admiral  at 
Boston  to  send  to  Machias  a  small  vessel  of 
provisions  to  relieve  the  suffering  community. 
The  vessel  was  sent,  however,  on  condition 
that  it  should  return  with  a  cargo  of  lumber 
to  be  used  specifically  for  the  king’s  troops. 
Accordingly,  two  vessels  set  out  from  Boston, 
Jones’  vessel  and  a  welharmed  schooner,  the 
M argaretta,  its  convoy — the  latter  under  the 
command  of  a  Captain  Moor.  The  boats 
reached  Machias,  and  the  suffering  towns' 
people  welcomed  the  relief  thus  brought  to 
them. 

But  many  of  the  citizens,  Foster  among 
them,  looked  with  distrust  upon  this  British 
vessel  and  were  highly  displeased  to  see  that 
it  was  being  loaded  with  lumber  to  be  used 
by  the  enemy  in  its  war  with  the  Colonies. 
On  a  Sunday  morning,  when  Captain  Moor 
of  the  M argaretta  disembarked  to  attend 
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church  services  in  the  town,  a  group  of  men, 
under  the  leadership  of  Foster,  met  at  a  woods 
outside  of  Machias  near  a  spot  now  known 
as  Foster’s  Rubicon.  Here  they  discussed  the 
advisability  of  seizing  this  British  vessel  and 
its  men.  Colonel  Foster  with  characteristic 
impetuosity  cut  short  the  debate  by  jumping 
across  a  small  brook,  bidding  those  who 
favored  the  plan  to  follow  him.  In  a  moment 
he  was  surrounded  by  his  townsmen,  who 
were  always  ready  to  follow  where  he  might 
lead. 

The  British  officers,  in  the  meantime,  be' 
came  suspicious,  boarded  the  Margaretta,  and 
fled.  At  the  instigation  of  Foster,  it  was  de' 
cided  to  give  chase  immediately.  A  Captain 
O’Brien  commanded  Jones’  vessel  and  Cap' 
tain  Foster  commanded  another.  The  pursuit 
was  successful  and  the  conflict  which  fob 
lowed  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  M argar- 
etta  and  the  death  of  her  brave  Captain  Moor. 

Shortly  after  this  British  disaster,  an  Eng' 
lish  tender  arrived  at  Machias,  apparently  to 
inquire  after  the  Margaretta.  Again  Foster 
and  O’Brien  initiated  an  attack  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  the  tender  and  her  crew. 
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Later  “the  two  brave  commanders  proceeded 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  American  army, 
then  at  Cambridge,  to  carry  intelligence  of  the 
victory,  and  were  there  received  with  ‘shouts 
of  applause.’  Congress  afterward  voted  them 
public  thanks  for  their  bravery  and  good 
conduct.” 

The  British,  however,  did  not  permit  this 
insult  to  go  unavenged,  and  in  1777  sent  Sir 
George  Collier  with  a  fleet  of  four  vessels  to 
punish  the  people  of  Machias  for  the  capture 
of  the  Margaretta.  But  Machias  was  pre' 
pared  for  the  attack.  The  British  were  ihv 
able  to  make  any  appreciable  advance  upon 
the  town,  and  the  fleet  was  forced  to  retire, 
suffering  a  considerable  loss.  Foster,  who 
at  this  time  was  more  than  fifty  years  of  age, 
was  actively  connected  with  the  defense  and 
directly  responsible  for  much  of  the  strategy 
that  made  Machias  invincible  to  the  British. 
It  is  not  strange  that  “his  character  has  left 
its  impress  upon  succeeding  generations,”  and 
that  “his  virtues  and  sufferings  and  noble 
deeds  of  daring  should  be  kept  in  remem' 
brance  and  fill  a  large  space  in  the  early  his' 
tory  of  that  town.”  He  died  on  July  4,  1818. 
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Crossing  the  Delaware 
with  Washington 

(Captain  Samuel  Foster  is  remembered 
because  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  in  the 
boat  which  carried  Washington  across  the 
Delaware.  He  was  a  great-grandson  of  John 
Foster,  Sr.,  the  founder  of  the  Salem  branch 
of  the  family.  Born  at  Beverley,  Massachu¬ 
setts  on  March  4,  1745,  little  of  Samuel 
Foster’s  life  is  known  save  those  facts  which 
concern  his  activity  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  was  a  member  of  the  so-called 
Marblehead  Regiment  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  John  Glover,  the  men  of  this  regiment 
being  recruited  largely  from  the  towns  of 
Marblehead,  Salem  and  Beverley.  On  June 
22,  1775,  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
Glover’s  regiment,  ten  companies  strong, 
marched  off  to  Cambridge.  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  arrived  in  Cambridge  on  July  3, 
1775,  addressed  his  first  order  to  this  regi¬ 
ment,  and  from  that  day  forth  its  men  re¬ 
tained  his  confidence.  Before  the  end  of  the  ’ 
year,  the  regiment  was  moved  to  Beverley. 
Its  orders  stated  that  it  was  “to  challenge  and 
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bring  to  every  boat  or  vessel  going  or  coming 
to  or  from  the  British  man-of-war  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor  before  the  town — to  fire, 
if  need  be,  and  bring  every  suspicious  craft 
ashore,  and  send  on  an  express  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  regiment.'” 

Again,  later  in  the  war,  we  find  that  Glov¬ 
er’s  regiment  commendably  fought  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  White  Plains,  and  we  know  for  a  fact 
that  Samuel  Foster  was  an  eminent  partici¬ 
pator  in  this  fray. 

Just  before  the  battle  of  Trenton,  Wash¬ 
ington  was  filled  with  doubts  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  crossing  the  Delaware.  A  success¬ 
ful  crossing  was  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  victory.  Glover,  with  full  faith  in  his  men, 
among  whom  Samuel  Foster  was  numbered, 
declared,  “You  need  not  be  afraid  of  that, 
General.  My  boys  will  manage  it.”  It  is 
interesting  to  quote  part  of  the  description 
of  this  adventure  which  General  Knox,  Chief 
of  Artillery  at  Trenton,  gave  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  legislature. 

“Sir:  I  wish  the  members  of  this  body  had 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River,  in 
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1776,  on  that  bitter  night  when  the  Com¬ 
mander  ^in^Chief  had  drawn  up  his  little  army 
to  cross  it,  and  had  seen  the  powerful  current 
bearing  onward  the  floating  masses  of  ice, 
which  threatened  destruction  to  whomsoever 
ventured  upon  its  bosom,  threatened  to  defeat 
the  enterprise.  I  wish  they  could  have  heard 
that  distinguished  warrior  demand,  who  will 
lead  us  on?’  and  seen  the  men  of  Marblehead 
stand  forward  to  lead  the  army  along  the 
perilous  path  to  unfading  glories  and  honors, 
in  the  achievements  of  Trenton.  There,  sir, 
went  the  fishermen  of  Marblehead,  alike  at 
home  upon  land  or  water,  alike  ardent,  patri¬ 
otic  and  unflinching  whenever  they  unfurled 
the  flag  of  the  country.  The  attack  was  made 
simultaneously  in  two  columns,  about  seven 
o  clock  in  the  morning,  in  a  violent  storm, 
which  had  prevailed  throughout  the  night. 

The  cold  was  intense,  several  men  of  the 
regiment  were  frozen  to  death.  The  river  was 
choked  with  floating  ice.  They  had  marched 
nine  miles  before  crossing  the  river,  through 
snow  tinged  with  the  blood  of  their  swollen 
and  ill-shod  feet,  and  in  many  cases  their  guns 
and  ammunition  were  ruined  by  the  sleet,  so 
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that  the  use  of  the  bayonet  was  their  sole  re' 
source.  The  artillery  crossed  at  3  A.  M.,  and 
the  line  of  march  was  resumed  at  4  A.  M. 
Glover’s  brigade  had  the  advance.  The  sur' 
prise  was  complete,  and  the  whole  Hessian 
wing  of  the  British  force  surrendered  and 
were  marched  in  triumph  through  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia.  Cornwallis  postponed  his 
proposed  trip  to  England,  and  Washington 
was  made  for  six  months  a  military  director 
and  supreme  arbitrator  of  the  destinies  of 
America.” 

Captain  Foster  was  commissioned  a  com' 
mander  of  the  privateer  Fish  Haw\  on 
November  30,  1779,  and  later  on  May  2, 
1 781 ,  he  was  made  captain  of  this  vessel.  He 
was  lost  at  sea  on  August  30,  1794.  His  de' 
scendants  will  ever  remember  that  he  was 
close  to  the  Father  of  our  Country  in  the  most 
trying  hour  of  his  great  military  career. 
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Commanding  the  Minute  Men 

Gteneral  Gideon  Foster  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  figures  among  the  military  Fost" 
ers.  He  was  a  grandson  in  the  fourth  genera" 
tion  of  Reginald  Foster.  Born  in  Danvers, 
Massachusetts,  on  February  13,  1748,  in  a 
house  which  once  stood  on  the  corner  of 
Lowell  and  Foster  Streets,  he  enthusiastically 
identified  himself  with  every  movement  which 
had  for  its  objective  the  welfare  of  his  town 
and  of  his  country.  Although  his  educational 
opportunities  were  few  he  constantly  im" 
proved  himself.  We  are  told  that  “he  wrote  a 
handsome  hand,  and  was  a  correct  draughts" 
man  and  an  accurate  and  skillful  surveyor/’ 
In  the  Danvers  of  his  day  he  was  an  esteemed 
and  active  citizen.  Besides  owning  and  oper" 
ating  a  mill,  the  machinery  of  which  was  of 
his  own  devising,  he  found  time  to  serve  his 
country  in  various  public  offices.  For  four 
years  he  was  town  clerk,  and  for  nine  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature. 

In  every  account  of  General  Foster,  men" 
tion  is  always  made  of  his  intense  and  fiery 
patriotism.  He  never  lost  his  military  ardor, 
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but  to  the  last,  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the 
trumpet  was  'music  to  his  earY’  He  insisted 
that  the  best  means  of  securing  a  national  de" 
fense  was  by  an  army  voluntarily  maintained. 
He  himself  offered  his  services  freely  when- 
ever  the  occasion  demanded,  and  the  rapid 
promotions  of  rank  which  came  to  him  are  a 
tribute  to  his  ability  as  a  soldier.  He  was  a 
captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  was 
probably  made  a  major  before  its  close.  In 
1792  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel; 
in  1796,  he  became  a  brigadier "  general;  in 
1801,  he  was  elected  to  the  rank  of  major" 
general  by  a  vote  of  the  Massachusetts  legis¬ 
lature  . 

His  conduct  on  April  19,  1775,  the  day  of 
the  Battle  of  Lexington,  will  be  extolled  when" 
ever  the  events  of  that  historic  day  are  re" 
viewed.  Foster,  who  was  then  a  captain  and 
twenty"six  years  of  age,  was  put  in  charge  of 
a  company  of  minute  men.  With  this  small 
company,  he  made  the  journey  from  Danvers 
to  West  Cambridge,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles,  in  four  hours,  and  there  met  the  retreat" 
ing  Britains.  The  magnificent  courage  of 
Foster  and  his  men,  which  resulted  in  the 
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British  defeat,  has  been  glowingly  described 
by  the  Honorable  D.  P.  King,  who  writes  as 
follows:  “Capt.  Foster,  with  some  of  his  men 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  finding  themselves  near' 
ly  surrounded,  made  an  effort  to  gain  the 
pond.  They  passed  along  its  margin  and 
crossed  the  road  directly  in  front  of  the  British 
column.  On  the  north  side  of  the  road  they 
took  position  behind  a  ditch  wall.  From  this 
casual  redoubt  they  fired  upon  the  enemy  as 
long  as  any  of  them  were  within  reach  of  their 
muskets.  Some  of  them  fired  eleven  times, 
with  two  bullets  at  each  discharge,  and  it  can' 
not  be  doubted  that  these  winged  messengers 
of  death  performed  their  destined  work.  The 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  scattered  along  the 
road — the  British  were  followed  till  they 
reached  Charlestown  Neck.  Mortifying  and 
severe  to  them  were  the  defeats  and  losses  of 
that  day.  Their  killed,  wounded  and  missing 
amounted  to  about  300 — according  to  an  ac' 
count  published  at  the  time  in  the  form  of  a 
hand  bill,  42  Americans  were  killed  and  22 
wounded.” 

Years  afterwards,  the  general,  with  his  cus' 
tomary  ardor  recalled  the  event  in  his  own 
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words:  “I  was  then  twenty-six  years  of  age. 
About  ten  days  before  I  had  been  chosen  to 
command  a  company  of  minute  men  who  were 
at  all  times  to  be  in  readiness  at  a  minute's 
warning.  They  were  so  ready — they  all  as- 
sembled  on  the  very  spot  where  we  are  this 
day  assembled — they  all  went  and  in  about 
four  hours  from  the  time  of  meeting,  they 
traveled  on  foot,  full  half  the  way  upon  the 
run,  sixteen  miles,  and  saluted  the  enemy. 
This  they  did  most  effectually,  as  the  records 
of  that  day  most  clearly  prove.  I  discharged 
my  musket  at  the  enemy  a  number  of  times, 
I  think  eleven,  with  two  balls  each  time,  and 
with  well-directed  aim.  My  comrade,  Mr. 
Cleaves  of  Beverly,  who  was  then  standing 
by  my  side  had  his  finger  and  ramrod  cut  away 
by  a  shot  from  the  enemy.  Whether  my  shot 
took  effect,  I  cannot  say,  but  this  I  can  say, 
if  they  did  not  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  de¬ 
termined  purpose  in  him  who  sent  them.” 

It  should  be  recorded  also  that  Foster  was 
actively  engaged  on  June  17,  1775,  the  day  of 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  that  “ever 
while  in  service,  deserved  and  bore  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  brave  officer  and  a  good  soldier.” 
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He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven 
on  November  1,  1845,  and  to  the  last  retained 
a  vigor  of  mind  and  body  which  enabled  him 
to  remain  an  active  citizen.  His  death  was 
the  occasion  of  public  mourning.  We  quote, 
"When  it  was  learned  that  he  was  no  more, 
the  bells  were  tolled,  business  was  suspended 
and  a  gloom  pervaded  the  community;  there 
was  a  voluntary  and  general  mourning.  The 
flag  of  our  country  was  floating  at  half  mast; 
a  mournful  token,  that  one  loved  and  honored 
had  passed  away.”  Of  him  it  was  said,  "the 
last  commissioned  officer  of  the  Revolution, 
certainly  of  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution, 
is  dead.  The  veteran  soldier,  the  last  con¬ 
necting  link  is  broken;  the  comrade  of  War¬ 
ren,  Prescott  and  Stark,  the  man  who  held 
official  intercourse  with  Ward,  Putnam  and 
Washington  has  now  gone  to  join  the  mighty 
host  of  the  worthy  dead.” 
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A  Friend  of  Washinglo?i 

I^Jot  all  of  the  early  Fosters  were  soldiers. 
Honorable  Abiel  Foster,  a  grandson  in  the 
fourth  generation  of  Reginald  Foster,  claims 
recognition  because  of  the  splendid  services 
he  rendered  his  state  and  country  during  the 
many  years  that  he  was  active  in  public  life. 
Born  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  August  8, 
1735,  his  were  the  educational  advantages 
which  were  to  fit  him  for  a  distinguished 
career.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1756,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
and  afterwards,  since  his  leaning  for  law  was 
strong,  he  engaged  himself  in  the  study  of  it 
and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His 
progress  and  participation  in  public  affairs 
was  unusually  brilliant. 

It  is  interesting  to  quote  in  part  here  a  let" 
ter  which  Daniel  Webster  wrote  to  one  of  his 
friends  in  New  York  in  1846,  forty  years 
after  Abiel  Foster’s  death. 

“On  a  hot  day — it  must  have  been  in  one 
of  the  last  years  of  Washington’s  administra' 
tion — I  was  making  hay  with  my  father,  just 
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where  I  now  see  a  remaining  elm  tree,  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  The  Hon.  Abiel 
Foster,  M.C.,  who  lived  in  Canterbury,  six 
miles  off,  called  at  the  house  and  came  into  the 
field  to  see  my  father.  He  was  a  worthy  man, 
college  learned,  and  had  been  a  minister,  but 
did  not  have  any  considerable  natural  powers. 
My  father  was  his  friend  and  supporter.  He 
talked  awhile  in  the  field  and  went  on  his  way. 
When  he  was  gone,  my  father  called  to  me, 
and  we  sat  down  beneath  an  elm  on  a  hay- 
cock.  He  said,  My  son,  that  is  a  worthy 
man;  he  is  a  member  of  Congress;  he  goes  to 
Philadelphia  and  gets  six  dollars  a  day,  while 
I  toil  here.  It  is  because  he  had  an  education, 
which  I  never  had.  If  I  had  had  an  early  edu' 
cation  I  should  have  been  in  Philadelphia  in 
his  place.  I  came  near  it  as  it  was,  but  I 
missed  it,  and  now  I  must  work  here.'*  ‘My 
dear  father,  said  I,  you  should  not  work; 
brother  and  I  will  work  for  you  and  wear  our 
hands  out  and  you  shall  rest.1  And  I  remem^ 
ber  to  have  cried  and  I  cry  now  at  the  recob 
lection.  My  child,  said  he,  ‘It  is  of  no  im" 
portance  to  me;  I  now  live  but  for  my  chib 
dren.  I  could  not  give  your  older  brother  the 
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advantages  of  knowledge,  but  can  do  some" 
thing  for  you.  Exert  yourself;  improve  your 
opportunities.  Learn — learn,  and  when  I  am 
gone,  you  will  not  need  to  go  through  the 
hardships  which  I  have  undergone,  and  which 
made  me  an  old  man  before  my  time.’  The 
next  May  he  took  me  to  Exeter  to  the  Phil" 
lips  Academy,  and  placed  me  under  the  tuition 
of  its  excellent  preceptor,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Abbott.11 

Abiel  Foster  was  one  of  the  chief  justices 
for  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  New 
Hampshire.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
state's  senate.  He  was  elected  as  representa" 
tive  to  Congress  from  1789  to  1791  and  from 
1795  to  1803.  His  extraordinary  talents,  his 
integrity,  and  his  friendliness  won  for  him  the 
admiration  of  people  everywhere.  George 
Washington  valued  him  as  a  friend  and  gave 
to  Foster  a  miniature  likeness  of  himself  on 
ivory,  as  a  token  of  his  esteem.  This  minia" 
ture  is  still  in  the  possession  of  members  of 
the  Foster  family.  Abiel,  who  was  a  member 
of  Congress  in  1783,  was  present  at  the  meet" 
ing  of  that  body  when  Washington  resigned 
his  position  as  CommanderdmChief.  He  is 
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therefore  included  in  Trumbull’s  famous 
painting  of  this  event,  a  painting  which  his 
descendants  may  see  today  hanging  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Foster 
sits  in  the  foreground  on  the  left  in  the  pic- 
ture.  This  illustrious  Foster  died  at  his  home 
in  Canterbury,  New  Hampshire,  on  February 
6,  1806,  at  the  age  of  seventyone. 
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■A  Rich  Heritage 

T  x, 

1  he  Fosters  whom  we  have  here  consich 
ered  are  but  representative  of  hundreds  of 
their  kinsmen  who  generously  contributed  to 
America  in  the  making.  They  are,  indeed, 
but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  that  larger  group, 
the  Pilgrim  and  pioneer  stock  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  national  life. 

We  have  included  here  some  of  the  Fosters 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  public  life, 
in  civic  and  national  affairs,  and  some  who 
won  for  themselves  glorious  reputations  as 
soldiers.  Included,  too,  are  some  who  main' 
tained  themselves  as  useful  and  progressive 
citizens  in  times  of  peace — Fosters  who 
helped  to  establish  in  the  new  world  some' 
thing  of  the  culture  and  beauty  of  the  old. 

Today  the  descendants  of  these  worthy  men 
are  scattered  throughout  the  breadth  of  the 
land.  What  a  wealth  of  background,  what  a 
nobility  of  tradition  is  theirs!  Here  is  a  herit' 
age  which  offers  inspiration  and  courage, 
and  stands  as  a  magnificent  challenge  to  fu' 
ture  accomplishments  and  aims. 
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